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PREFACE 

Tlie  following  modest  notes  were  prepared  and  read  b}'  the 
author  at  the  request  of  some  of  his  old  companions  in  arms. 
They  are  merely  a  sketchy  collection  of  personal  reminiscences 
and  do  not  pretend  to  add  anything  to  the  history  of  the  Ameri- 
can Civil  War.  They  are  not  intended  for  general  circulation 
and  find  warrant  for  their  publication  in  the  desire  of  his  friends 
and  family  for  their  permanent  preservation. 

The  author,  Dr.  J.  S.  Bender,  was  born  in  Bendersville, 
Adams  Co.,  Pa.,  Sept.  24,  1834.  Until  eighteen  years  of  age  his 
life  was  spent  on  his  father's  farm  at  this  place.  From  there  he 
went  to  Hagerstown,  Maryland,  where  he  attended  the  Hagers- 
town  Academy  for  three  years.  Subsequently  entering  Hahne- 
mann Medical  College,  Philadelphia,  he  was  graduated  with  the 
class  of  1862. 

Dr.  Bender's  service  in  the  Union  Army,  which  is  briefly 
covered  in  these  notes,  was  one  of  loyal  and  creditable  effort. 
Joining  his  regiment  after  the  battle  of  Chancellorsville,  he  par- 
ticipated in  the  battles  of  Gettysburg,  Lookout  Mountain,  and 
the  various  engagements  of  the  Twentieth  Corps  on  the  famous 
"March  to  the  Sea."  The  official  report  of  Col.  Wm.  Rickards, 
Jr. ,  commanding  the  29th  Penn.  Infantrj',  covering  the  operations 
at  Lookout  Mountain,  contains  the  following  :  "Asst.  Surg.  J.  S. 
Bender  *  *  *  who  followed  closely  with  the  hospital  knapsack, 
prepared  to  attend  to  such  cases  as  required  immediate  aid, 
deserves  the  thanks  of  the  whole  command."  (War  of  the 
Rebellion,  Official  Records,  Vol.  XXXI,  Part  II,  Pg.  431.) 

After  the  w  ar  Dr.  Bender  went  west  and  for  four  years  prac- 
ticed medicine  in  Nebraska  and  Colorado.  About  1870  he  came 
ea.st  and  settled  in  Carlisle.  Pa.,  where  for  thirty-seven  years  he 
practiced  medicine  with  conspicuous  success  and  where  he  died 
October  6,  1907.  He  left  a  record  of  unsullied  professional  ser- 
vice, and  the  memory  of  personal  characteristics  which  will  long 
be  a  happ3^  remembrance  in  the  community  where  he  lived  and 
labored. 
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On  or  about  the  nth  of  vSeptember,  1862,  there  was  a  call 
from  the  Surgeon-General  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  for  sur- 
geons to  accompany  the  militia,  and  a  day  was  set  for  examina- 
tion. About  the  same  time  there  was  a  draft  predicted,  which 
did  not  emanate  from  the  Weather  Bureau,  with  the  effect  of 
having  surgeons  in  abundance  tumbling  over  each  other  in  a 
mad  effort  to  serve  their  country.  The  examinations  were  held 
at  Harrisburg,  and  after  they  were  completed  the  Surgeon-Gen- 
eral asked  how  many,  there  present,  would  be  read}'  to  go  into 
service  in  forty-eight  hours,  requesting  all  such  to  rise  to  their 
feet.     But  four  arose  in  their  places. 

We  were  then  dismissed  and  sent  to  our  respective  homes  to 
hold  ourselves  in  readiness  for  future  orders.  In  four  or  five 
days  thereafter  I  received  orders  to  report  to  the  Colonel  of  the 
7th  Pennsylvania  Militia.  Bates'  History  accredits  me  with 
having  served  with  the  3d  Regiment.  However  this  contradic- 
tion between  the  facts  and  the  record  ma)'  be,  I  am  reminded 
by  it  of  the  Irishman's  clock,  which,  when  it  struck  two  was  a 
quarter  after  three.  Conforming  to  the  above  stated  orders,  I 
proceeded  to  locate  the  jtli  Regiment  and  attach  myself  to  it, 
and  this  eventful  episode  of  my  military  career  found  me  located 
a  short  distance  above  Chambersburg,  where  we  remained  but 
a  day  or  so,  when  we  broke  camp  and  proceeded  to  Hagerstown. 
From  thence  we  were  sent  to  near  Williamsport,  Maryland, 
where  we  remained  until  after  the  battle  of  Antietam,  when 
we  were  ordered  to  Harrisburg  for  discharge. 

Having  thus  acquired  some  taste  and  experience  in  military 
life,  I  did  not  care  to  return  home  from  the  exciting  scenes 
that  were  then  being  enacted,  and  I  suggested  to  some  of  my 
fellow  surgeons  that  instead  of  going  to  Harrisburg,  we  stop 
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off  at  Cliambersburg  and  consult  the  Surgeon-General,  who 
was  there  at  that  time,  with  reference  to  future  action.  Being 
possessed  with  a  little  more  cheek  possibly  than  my  companions, 
I  volunteered  to  do  the  grand  act  and  interview  "His  Royal 
Highness."  I  found,  upon  being  introduced  to  his  presence, 
that  I  had  no  occasion  to  regret  my  coming,  for,  indeed,  he 
treated  me  most  cordially,  and  said:  "You  are  just  the  man  I 
want  to  see.  Go  back  and  bring  all  the  surgeons  who  are  with 
you.  I  need  you  all."  I  did  as  he  requested  and  we  reported 
for  duty  at  once.  For  some  reason,  known  only  to  himself, 
he  asked  me  to  stay  in  the  office  and  assist  him,  the  others 
being  assigned  to  the  Academy  and  Schoolhouse  Hospitals. 
At  the  expiration  of  a  w^eek  I  was  detailed  to  the  hospital  at  the 
Court  House,  Dr.  Wolf,  of  the  29th  Pennsylvania,  being  in 
charge.  I  remained  there  until  the  month  of  December,  when 
we  received  orders  to  send  all  the  sick,  who  were  unable  to  go 
to  the  front,  to  Philadelphia,  and  the  surgeons  were  told  that 
they  could  go  to  Harrisburg  and  await  further  orders,  or,  if 
they  wished,  the}'  could  go  to  Memphis,  Tennessee.  I  may 
remark,  in  this  connection,  that  upon  parting  with  Dr.  Wolf,  he 
exacted  a  promise  from  me,  that  should  a  vacancy  occur  in  the 
29th  Pennsylvania,  I  would  join  them. 

Dr.  Walton  and  myself  were  the  only  ones  who  chose  to  go 
south.  We  were  ordered  to  St.  Louis  to  report  to  the  Assistant 
Surgeon-General  of  the  United  States.  He  ordered  us  to 
Jefferson  Barracks,  where  we  remained  one  week,  and  from 
thence  were  sent  to  Memphis,  where  we  remained  until  the 
^  latter  part  of  April,  1862,  when  I  received  a  letter  from  Dr. 
Wolf  requesting  me  to  join  the  29th  Pennsylvania.  I  at 
once  wrote  to  Governor  Curtin,  asking  if  he  would  commission 
me,  enclosing  Dr. Wolf's  letter.  I  received  a  reply  in  which 
his  Excellency  stated  that  if  I  came  east  he  would  commission 
me  at  once.  I  lost  no  time  in  making  ready  to  return  to  Harris- 
burg, although  the  Surgeon  in  charge  at  Memphis  was  very 
loath  to  have  me  go,  but  upon  showing  him  the  Governor's 
letter  he  yielded  and  bade  me  Godspeed,  and  I  was  off  for 
Harrisburg  in  about  as  short  a  time  as  it  takes  me  to  tell  it. 
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I  arrived  at  Harrisburg  on  the  22d  of  April,  at  two  o'clock 
P.  M.  and  at  3  o'clock  P.  M.  I  had  my  commission  in  my 
pocket  and  was  on  my  way  to  Shippensburg,  which  was  my 
home  at  that  time.  After  spending  a  day  or  so  with  friends, 
I  started  to  join  my  regiment,  arriving  at  Washington,  May  2d. 
From  thence  I  proceeded  to  Fredericksburg,  where  I  was 
informed  the  regiment  was  located. 

It  was  while  pushing  ni}'  way  along  the  river,  in  search  of 
the  regiment,  that  I  received  my  first  intimation  that  the  Con- 
federate Army  knew  I  was  advancing.  This  information  was 
conveyed  to  me  in  the  shape  of  a  solid  shot  landing  on  the  earth 
about  two  feet  in  front  of  me.  Thedirt  flewandsodid  I.  Where 
that  shot  came  from,  and  where  it  is  now,  I  will  never  tell,  and 
of  one  thing  I  am  certain,  and  that  is,  I  will  never  make  any 
effort  to  find  out  its  present  whereabouts.  This  was  my  initia- 
tion to  this  wing  of  the  army,  and  I  may  be  pardoned  for  say- 
ing that  it  was  a  great  surprise  to  me,  but  did  not  have  the 
terror  for  me  that  one  of  the  same  size  did  six  months  later. 
I  did  not  find  the  regiment  where  I  expected,  but  was  informed 
it  had  moved  up  the  river,  as  I  afterwards  found,  to  Chancel- 
lors ville. 

I  had  walked  all  day  carrying  a  very  heavy  valise,  which 
contained  all  my  worldly  goods,  and  it  requires  no  stretch  of 
imagination  to  figure  out  the  weight  of  it  by  evening  when  I 
reached  the  encampment  of  a  New  Jersey  Regiment,  worn  out, 
tired  of  life,  and  sick  of  everything,  including  m3-self.  I 
inquired  for  a  surgeon,  whom  I  soon  found,  and  when  we  met, 
I  told  him  who  I  was,  and  where  I  was  going,  that  I  wanted 
.something  to  eat,  and  a  blanket  to  sleep  on.  He  was  most  cor- 
dial, and  treated  me  with  all  the  consideration  his  .surroundings 
would  admit  of.  This  was  my  first  night  in  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac. 

After  thanking  ni}'  host  the  next  morning  for  his  kindness, 
I  continued  my  tramp.  I  plodded  along  the  whole  weary  daj', 
sweating,  and  had  it  not  been  such  a  violent  breach  of  the  rules  of 
the  army,  I  would  have  sworn  a  little.     However  that  may  be,  I 
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will  not  discuss  it  here  now.  About  five  o'clock  in  the  evening 
I  was  overtaken  b}'  an  ambulance  carrying  the  mails.  The 
driver  kindly  permitted  me  to  deposit  my  luggage  with  him  in 
the  ambulance,  but  his  orders  prevented  him  from  extending 
the  same  courtesy  to  me  ;  but  being  thus  relieved  of  my  bur- 
den, the  rest  of  my  journey  was  not  so  wearisome.  I  trudged 
along  after  the  ambulance  until  finally  about  half-past  six 
o'clock  I  reached  the  quarters  of  the  Surgeon  of  the  regiment 
on  this  side  of  the  Rappahannock  River.  There  I  met  Dr. 
Wolf  and  the  Chaplain  of  the  regiment.  Both  expressed 
themselves  as  highl}-  pleased  at  my  coming,  and  I  am  sure  they 
could  not  have  been  more  gratified  than  I  was  to  get  there. 
The  next  morning  the  Chaplain  and  myself  crossed  the  river 
to  join  the  regiment.  As  usual  we  found  it  had  moved  to 
another  part  of  the  field  and  we  found  ourselves  right  in  the 
thick  of  the  fight.  I  exclaimed  to  the  Chaplain,  "This  is  war, 
sure  enough."  Never  afterward  in  all  my  army  experience 
did  I  hear  such  a  roar  of  musketry  and  shrieking  of  shells. 
It  seemed  as  if  the  earth  and  the  sky  were  in  conflict,  and  all 
the  furies  of  both  were  let  loose.  The  Chaplain  remarked, 
"He  thought  he  had  made  a  mistake,"  and  I  did  not  stop  to 
discuss  the  question  with  him,  but  joined  him  in  a  hasty  move- 
ment to  a  safer  position. 

The  regiment  had  moved  off  to  the  left  and  we  found  it  about 
two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  I  do  not  think  it  was  engaged 
any  more  that  day.  I  looked  around  for  a  place  to  sit  down 
and  meditate  in  the  evening  and  found  a  little  house.  To  add 
to  its  comforts  I  found  a  good-sized  board,  which  I  proceeded 
to  convert  into  a  bed.  As  one  side  of  it  was  as  soft  as  the 
other  I  took  the  upper  side  and  laid  down  and  in  a  short  time 
the  tumults  of  war  were  forgotten.  I  awoke  once  during  the 
night  and  found  it  raining, — not  an  unusual  occurrence  after 
a  great  battle.  I  slept  very  soundly,  and  late  the  next  morning 
awoke  to  find  the  troops  marching  in  full  retreat  across  the 
Rappahannock.  This  was  the  6th  of  May,  1863.  I  proceeded 
to  join  my  command,  which  had  already  crossed  the  river.  I 
did  not  find  it  until  some  time  in  the  afternoon.     We  were 
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then  on  the  march  to  Acquia  Creek.  That  night  the  Hospital 
Steward  and  myself  sat  the  whole  night  through  on  the  top  of 
a  medicine  chest  12x12x4,  with  but  one  rubber  blanket 
between  us  and  not  an  umbrella  in  the  neighborhood. 

The  next  day  we  reached  Acquia  Creek  and  went  into  camp, 
where  we  remained  until  the  iith  of  June.  While  we  lay 
there  the  regiment  was  made  the  recipient  of  a  flag,  presented 
by  the  ladies  of  Philadelphia.  Colonel  Deckert,  on  behalf  of 
the  ladies,  made  the  presentation,  and  the  reply  was  made  by 
General  Geary.  Aside  from  this  incident  nothing  occurred  to 
vary  the  monotony  of  camp  life,  but  we  had  not  long  to  linger, 
for  soon  our  faces  w^ere  turned  toward  Gett3'sburg,  and  we  were 
on  our  way  for  that  grandest  of  all  the  theaters  of  action  of 
the  Civil  War. 

We  passed  through  Stafford,  Dumfries,  Fairfax  and  Lees- 
burg,  crossing  the  Potomac  at  Edward's  Ferry,  continuing  on 
through  Frederick  to  Bonneville,  thence  to  L,ittlestown,  arriving 
at  Gettysburg,  July  ist,  1863. 

We  were  halted  on  the  pike,  about  a  mile  from  Gettysburg, 
and  after  a  short  stay  we  marched  to  a  barn  just  below  the  old 
cemetery,  where  we  turned  to  the  right  and  went  to  Culp's 
Hill  where  the  right  wing  were  then  throwing  up  breastworks. 
While  I  was  standing  talking  to  the  Colonel,  two  shells 
exploded  close  to  us.  I  suggested  to  the  Colonel  that  as  my 
professional  services  were  likely  to  be  in  demand  in  the 
disturbance  that  had  already  gained  some  headway,  I  had 
better  retire  to  a  position  where  that  sort  of  demonstration  was 
not  so  much  in  evidence. 

In  the  evening  we  were  ordered  to  reinforce  the  left ;  going 
down  by  Spangler's  Spring,  crossing  a  dam  which  has  since 
disappeared,  the  Lieutenant-Colonel's  hor.se  fell  and  he  was 
thrown  to  the  ground.  The  Sergeant-Major  and  myself  went 
to  his  assistance.  We  found  he  was  slightly  stunned.  While 
we  were  helping  him  to  remount,  standing  shoulder  to  .shoulder, 
a  shell  exploded  very  near  to  us,  a  small  piece  of  which  struck 
the  Sergeant-Major,  entering  his  bowels.     I  called  for  help,  and 
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had  him  wrapped  in  a  blanket  and  carried  to  what  I  was  told 
had  been  a  mill,  but  was  not  used  as  such  at  that  time.  He 
was  carried  in,  and  I  remained  with  him.  There  were  about 
forty  other  wounded  men  there.  I  immediately  took  charge 
of  the  wounded  and  administered  to  the  suffering  as  best  I 
could.  The  Sergeant -Major  lingered  until  midnight  when  he 
died.  While  I  was  in  this  house  General  Geary  stopped  and 
inquired  which  direction  the  brigade  had  taken. 

The  next  morning  lyieutenant  William  Letford  (the  Adjutant 
of  our  regiment) ,  who  was  the  father  of  the  Sergeant-Major ,  and 
myself  buried  the  brave  boy  near  to  the  house  in  which  he  died. 
His  loss  was  felt  very  much  in  the  regiment  as  he  was  a  popular 
man  and  much  respected  by  all,  and  much  sympathy  was  felt  for 
the  father  in  his  irreparable  loss.  After  burying  the  bo}-  the 
Adjutant  and  myself  left  to  rejoin  the  regiment. 

Before  leavdng  the  place  the  Adjutant  divided  a  few  sugar 
crackers  with  me  that  he  had  picked  up  somewhere,  but  just  at 
this  time  our  forces  and  the  Johnnies  were  having  such  an  ani- 
mated discussion  with  shot  and  shell  that  were  going  on  over 
my  head  that  I  could  not  have  swallowed  one  of  those  crackers 
if  the  act  would  have  secured  me  the  commission  of  Surgeon- 
General  of  the  United  States.  The  secretions  of  my  mouth 
had  entirely  dried  up. 

During  our  absence  the  Confederates  had  scaled  the  breast- 
works and  come  over  to  the  stone  wall,  and  I  found  my  regiment 
actively  engaged  in  trying  to  dislodge  them.  I  took  a  position  in 
the  field  at  this  end  of  the  stone  wall,  and  not  finding  much  to 
engage  my  attention  there  but  shells,  I  sought  the  kindly  pro- 
tection of  a  friendly  rock.  I  was  not  there  very  long  before 
General  Geary  arrived  and  I  resigned  the  position  in  his  favor. 
In  a  short  time  a  staff  officer  approached  and  informed  the 
General  that  there  was  an  Ohio  regiment  that  wanted  to  charge 
the  Johnnies.  The  General's  reply  was,  "that  it  was  too  soon.  " 
After  about  a  half  hour's  intermission  the  staff  officer  returned 
again,  and  said  that  this  regiment  insisted  upon  making  the 
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charge,  to  which  the  General  repHed,"L,et  them  go."  Immedi- 
ately upon  receiving  the  permission  they  started  and  drove  the 
enemy  back  over  the  breastworks. 

During  the  afternoon  one  of  our  officers  was  shot,  first 
through  his  cap,  when  he  was  warned  by  a  private  soldier  at 
his  side  that  he  would  be  killed  if  he  did  not  take  better  care  of 
himself,  but  he  disregarded  the  warning.  The  next  shot  went 
crashing  through  his  brain,  killing  him  instantly.  I  assisted 
in  removing  him  from  the  field,  and  he  was  buried  on  the  pike 
opposite  the  barn,  below  the  old  cemetery.  In  less  than  two 
hours  one  of  our  men  shot  the  sharpshooter  and  had  his  boots  on. 

In  the  meantime  a  number  of  wounded  were  carried  across 
the  road  from  the  battlefield  and  left  in  xi\\  charge.  In  the 
afternoon  I  established  a  temporar}-  headquarters  intheold  barn, 
and  while  the  terrific  cannonading  was  in  progress,  a  messenger 
came  to  me  and  asked  if  I  could  not  do  something  for  the 
wounded  in  the  cemetery  building.  I  immediately  ordered  an 
ambulance  to  go  for  them  and  I  went  with  it.  The  artillery 
surgeons  had  deserted  their  wounded  entirely.  I  brought  them 
down  to  where  I  was  stationed,  dressed  their  wounds  and  sent 
them  to  the  hospital.  As  I  passed  over  the  field  the  shells 
seemed  to  be  sweeping  along  in  multitudes,  tearing  up  the 
earth  and  crashing  through  ev^erything  in  their  way. 

In  order  to  gain  a  little  rest,  I  took  a  few  moments  off,  and 
.seated  myself  on  the  sill  of  the  barn  door.  For  some  unac- 
countable reason  I  got  up  from  my  position  and  went  away. 
I  had  scarcely  vacated  the  place  when  a  shell  came  crashing 
along  and  swept  directly  through  the  point  I  had  occupied. 

I  remained  in  the  barn  all  night  and  next  morning  the 
firing  had  ceased.  The  news  came  that  the  enemy  were 
retreating.  I  then  rejoined  my  regiment  and  .soon  after  started 
for  Maryland  and  Virginia,  halting  at  Bealton  Station,  Virginia, 
where  we  went  into  camp  and  remained  several  days,  when  the 
order  came  for  the  transfer  to  the  West.  This  order  included 
the  Eleventh  and  Twelfth  Army  Corps. 
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The  embarkation  of  the  troops  did  not  consume  very  much 
time  and  we  were  off  towards  the  setting  sun.  The  trip  was 
devoid  of  incident  except  a  breakdown  which  occurred  on  the 
summit  of  the  Alleghenies.  During  our  progress  across  the 
mountains  the  Chaplain  and  myself  were  riding  on  the  top  of  one 
of  the  cars,  and  incidentally  noticed  that  one  of  the  brakes  had 
become  loose.  We  called  the  attention  of  the  officials  to  it  and 
it  was  temporarily  fixed,  but  so  insecurely  that  I  remarked  to 
the  Chaplain,  "this  maj^  result  in  an  accident  of  a  serious 
character. ' '  Night  came  on  and  we  forgot  all  about  it.  About 
eleven  o'clock,  when  we  were  turning  in  for  the  night,  the 
brake  dropped  and  tore  the  running-gear  entirel)'  from  under 
the  car,  turning  it  over  on  its  corner.  Had  it  not  been  for  a 
very  strong  coupling,  the  chances  are  that  I  would  not  be  here 
to  tell  the  tale.  I  jumped  from  a  very  small  window,  one  that 
I  question  now  whether  I  could  ram  my  boots  through.  As 
the  night  was  very  dark  I  had  no  idea  where  I  would  land,  but 
as  I  had  been  lately  crawling  through  some  pretty  small  knot- 
holes, I  concluded  to  trust  to  luck.  I  did  not  escape  without 
some  bruises  and  skin  scratches.  In  fact  after  this  experience  I 
might,  with  some  propriety,  have  been  mistaken  for  a  prize- 
fighter just  from  the  ring.  After  this  shaking  up  nothing  of 
special  interest  took  place  during  the  remainder  of  our  journey 
to  Nashville,  except  that  we  stopped  over  several  days  at  Louis- 
ville. Arriving  at  Nashville  we  remained  there  over  night. 
From  there  we  marched  to  Murfreesboro,  from  there  to  Foster- 
ville.  At  this  point  we  were  engaged  in  guarding  a  railroad 
and  incident  to  it,  we  built  quite  a  fort.  We  remained  there 
several  weeks.  From  here  Vv^e  went  to  Stephenson,  Alabama  ; 
from  thence  to  Bridgeport,  arriving  at  Wahatchie,  in  full  sight 
of  Lookout  Mountain,  where  a  signal  flag  could  be  seen  an- 
nouncing our  arrival.  We  put  up  our  tent  and  proceeded  to 
make  ourselves  comfortable.  The  Lieutenant-Colonel,  the 
Surgeon,  the  Steward  and  myself  whiled  away  the  evening  plaj^- 
ing  whist.  About  ten  o'clock  we  heard  the  report  of  a  gun 
from  the  outer  pickets.  The  Colonel  remarked,  "Some  one  is 
fooling  Avith  his  gun.  "     In  a  short  time  two  more  sharp  reports 
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rang  out  upon  the  air,  when  I  remarked  to  the  Colonel,  "There 
are  too  many  men  fooling  with  their  guns.  Give  me  the  cards. ' ' 
We  had  barely  time  to  get  our  horses  blanketed  and  saddled, 
when  the  Johnnies  poured  a  tremendous  volley  into  our  men, 
killing  a  number  of  them  and  dispatching  twenty-four  horses. 
Dr.  Wolf  and  myself  sought  the  shelter  of  a  friendly  tree,  and 
I  give  it  to  you  now  upon  the  sacred  word  of  a  comrade,  that 
the  bark  on  that  tree  did  not  stick  closer  to  it  than  we  did. 
Our  horses  disappeared  very  suddenly,  and  we  did  not 
recover  them  until  the  next  afternoon,  and  as  a  consequence  we 
had  to  foot  it.  We  had  to  change  the  position  of  our  hospital, 
as  the  shelling  was  too  intense  where  we  were  located.  This 
was  then  the  evening  of  October  21 ,  1863.  That  night  General 
Geary's  son  was  killed. 

Nothing  then  occurred  of  importance  until  the  morning  of  the 
24th  of  November,  when  part  of  our  brigade,  with  some  Western 
troops,  attacked  Lookout  Mountain.  I  spoke,  in  my  remarks 
heretofore,  of  Gettysburg  being  the  grandest  theater  of  action 
of  the  Civil  War.  I  think  that  Lookout  Mountain  was  by  odds 
the  most  picturesque. 

On  entering  that  engagement  I  never  saw  men  as  sad  and 
depressed  as  they  were  that  morning.  The3'  manifestly  felt 
that  they  were  going  into  the  jaws  of  death  with  but  little 
chance  of  escape.  However,  the  skill  of  our  leaders  and  the 
bravery  of  our  men  was  too  much  for  the  enemy,  and  after  a 
.severe  contest  we  flanked  them,  and  they  melted  from  our  front 
like  a  heavy  fog  before  a  morning  sun.  We  captured  many  of 
their  men  and  much  munitions  of  war. 

In  pushing  into  the  engagement,  Captain  Johnson  fell  between 
two  fallen  trees,  and  stuck  there  with  his  head  and  his  heels  in 
the  air,  looking  like  a  half-clo.sed  jack-knife,  and  making  a 
most  excellent  target  for  sharpshooters,  but  in  the  midst  of  his 
embarra.sment  he  sang  out,  "Go  ahead,  boys,  I  will  be  with  you 
shortly." 

We  were  obliged  to  go  up  ravines  on  our  hands  and  feet, 
they  were  so  badly  washed  it  was  impossible  to  do  it  in  an  up- 
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right  position.  When  we  were  opposite  the  paHsades  the  order 
was  given  to  halt.  We  remained  there  over  night.  The 
Colonel,  Color-bearer,  and  m}'self,  were  first  to  reach  the  top  of 
the  mountain.     We  went  up  on  a  wire  ladder. 

The  next  morning  we  were  very  much  annoyed  by  a  sharp- 
shooter who  had  taken  his  position  on  the  top  of  the  mountain, 
and  finally  he  took  it  into  his  head  that  I  furnished  a  good  tar- 
get for  him,  and  he  blazed  away  at  me.  I  don't  think  I  shall 
soon  forget  that  bullet.  It  struck  a  tree  in  most  unpleasant 
proximity.  One  of  our  men  picked  up  his  gun  and  said,  "That 
son-of-a-gun  has  annoyed  us  long  enough."  He  put  a  fresh 
cap  on  his  gun  and  slipped  about  from  tree  to  tree  ;  finally  he 
fired,  and  the  man's  hat  came  tumbling  down  over  the  precipice. 
The  next  day  we  found  a  pool  of  blood  where  he  had  been  sit- 
ting.    That  practically  ended  the  sharpshooters  and  their  work. 

During  that  afternoon  there  was  a  discharge  from  a  piece  of 
artillery  which  seemed  as  though  there  had  not  been  enough 
force  behind  it,  but  it  scattered  iron  all  over  that  mountain.  I 
remarked  to  the  Lieutenant-Colonel  that  I  had  an  impression 
there  must  have  been  about  three  and  a  half  bushels  of  mixed 
hardware  in  that  charge.  That  evening  the  Colonel  went  down 
to  Chattanooga  and  told  General  Hooker  of  my  remark  about 
that  particular  shot,  to  which  the  General  replied,  "Give  your 
surgeon  m}'  compliments  and  tell  him  I  think  his  estimate  was 
about  right."  The  next  day  we  started  for  Missionary  Ridge. 
We  flanked  the  enemy  and  hastened  General  Breckenbridge  off 
and  captured  his  son.  We  then  encamped  at  the  foot  of  the 
Ridge  for  the  night.  The  next  day  we  followed  them  to  Ring- 
gold, Georgia,  where  they  made  a  determined  stand.  We  did 
not  pursue  them  any  further. 

Captain  Johnson  was  wounded  here.  His  wound  was  in  such 
a  position  as  to  be  suggestive  of  his  having  his  face  in  an  opposite 
direction  from  the  enemy,  a  thing,  by  the  way,  no  one  would 
charge  him  with.  He  manifestly  thought  I  intended  to  guy 
him  with  some  such  intimation,  for  he  remarked  to  me,  "Don't 
you  laugh,  or  I  will  place  you  under  arrest."  We  returned  to 
Raccoon  Mountain,  December  ist. 
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An  incident  occurred  here  which  was  more  amusing  than 
pleasant.  Our  Chaplain  was  the  first  to  sit  down  to  bean  soup 
that  evening.  The  first  spoonful  he  took  he  said  to  Laughlin 
Doon,  the  cook,  "This  soup  has  a  peculiar  taste,  "  to  which 
Laughlin  made  answer,  "Sure,  Chaplain,  I  cooked  as  I  alwa5^s 
do,"  but  we  were  too  hungry  to  discuss  delicate  points  of  flavor, 
and  we  proceeded  with  the  meal,  and  incidentallj^  to  the  solution 
of  the  question  of  what  gave  the  soup  its  peculiar  taste.  As 
we  reached  the  bottom  of  the  pot  we  found  Laughlin 's  old  pipe 
reposing  there,  minus  the  amount  of  nicotine  the  soup  had 
absorbed.  Fortunately  the  nicotine  was  taken  in  homeopathic 
doses,  consequently  no  harm  was  done. 

On  the  call  for  troops  to  re-enlist  for  three  years  or  during 
the  war,  the  29th  was  the  first  to  respond.  On  the  12th  of 
December  we  dropped  our  knapsacks  and  turned  our  faces 
homeward  to  reap  the  joys  of  a  veteran's  furlough.  Arriving 
at  Philadelphia  on  the  22d  of  the  same  month,  our  reception 
was  of  the  most  enthusiastic  character;  the  streets  were  packed 
from  curb  to  curb;  so  dense  was  the  crowd  that  the  police  had 
to  make  way  for  us  to  march;  otherwise  we  could  have  made 
no  headway  without  a  "charge  bayonets."  That  evening  we 
were  given  a  grand  banquet  at  the  Cooper  Institute.  I  leave 
it  to  your  imagination  to  picture  the  occasion. 

We  remained  two  months  in  Philadelphia  with  nothing  but 
fun  and  frolic  to  engage  our  attention,  when  the  order  was 
given  to  again  shoulder  arms  and  return  to  the  scenes  of 
activity.  We  reached  Bridgeport,  Tennessee,  about  the  7th  of 
April.  After  our  return  the  first  encounter  we  had  was  at 
Buzzard's  Roost.  From  that  on  we  had  almost  daily  engage- 
ments until  we  reached  Resaca,  where  we  found  the  enemy  in 
force.  The  29th,  with  some  other  regiments,  made  a  charge 
there  in  which  we  lost  sixty  in  killed  and  wounded.  However, 
we  captured  four  guns.  I  saw  a  horse  fall  from  the  concussion 
of  a  shell,  dropping  as  though  he  had  been  shot.  The  rider 
had  taken  off  the  .saddle  and  was  walking  from  the  field  with 
it,  when  I  observed  the  horse  recover  himself,  and  I  called  to 
the  man,  and  he  returned,  resaddled  the  horse,  and  rode  off. 
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The  same  shell  struck  the  limb  of  a  tree,  killing  a  man  who 
was  sitting  leaning  against  it  with  his  back  to  the  enemy. 

One  summer  afternoon  the  men  were  lying  on  their  arms, 
the  Steward  and  myself  were  resting  peacefully  in  the  woods  a 
short  distance  back  of  the  regiment,  when  several  shells 
dropped  uncomfortably  close  to  us.  The  Steward,  in  order  to 
get  out  of  danger,  concluded  he  would  go  to  the  division  hos- 
pital and  look  up  some  medical  stores.  He  was  gone  about 
half  an  hour,  when  he  returned  he  had  a  hole  in  the  right  side 
of  his  blouse  that  you  could  have  put  your  two  fists  through, 
and  if  I  live  until  I  die  I  will  never  forget  the  expression  on 
that  fellow's  face  when  he  held  open  the  blouse  and  called  my 
attention  to  what  the  shell  had  done.  How  it  managed  to  tear 
such  a  hole  in  that  fellow's  blouse,  without  making  mince-meat 
of  him,  I  will  leave  to  future  experts  to  explain. 

The  next  discussion  we  had  with  the  enemy  was  at  Pumpkin 
Vine  Creek.  Both  armies  lying  nearly  all  day  in  silence  await- 
ing developments.  A  battery  was  placed  in  our  line  on  an 
elevation  commanding  a  ravine.  About  four  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  General  Hooker  came  up  and  said  to  the  Lieutenant 
commanding  the  battery,  "Throw  a  shell  over  into  the  woods 
and  see  if  there  is  anybody  about."  The  smoke  of  the  gun 
had  scarcely  cleared  away  when  a  ball  whizzed  past  the  head 
of  General  Hooker.  I  had  taken  a  position  near  the  gun  as  I 
was  anxious  to  see  the  rebound.  Immediatel}^  after  the  mus- 
ket ball  passed  I  remarked  to  the  General  that  as  I  had  gath- 
ered about  all  the  information  there  I  wanted,  and  having  no 
further  business  to  attend  to  at  that  point,  I  would  be  off.  He 
answered  me  with  a  smile  as  much  as  to  say,  "Right  you  are." 
After  this  we  had  a  succession  of  fights  running  along  to  the 
Kennesaw  Mountain.  I  saw  General  Geary  sight  the  gun  that 
killed  General  Pope.  That  night  the  Assistant  Surgeon  found 
on  the  ground  a  piece  of  pork,  which,  I  presume,  thousands  of 
men  had  marched  over.  He  cleaned  it  off  and  cooked  it  for 
supper,  and  I  assure  you  I  have  never  tasted  a  sweeter  bite  in 
my  life.     We  were  drawn  up  in  line  of  battle  and  stayed  there 
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for  about  ten  days  and  made  ourselves  as  comfortable  as  possi- 
ble under  the  circumstances.  The  quarters  selected  by  the 
Surgeons  and  Assistants  were  about  twenty  yards  in  the  rear 
of  the  regiment.  We  had  placed  some  rails  at  right  angles  to 
a  fallen  tree  for  protection  and  felt  very  secure  in  our  impro- 
vised fortification.  One  lovely  summer  afternoon  the  enemy 
dropped  several  shells  in  the  rear  of  our  quarters,  followed  by 
solid  shot,  one  of  them  covering  with  ground  a  letter  I  was 
writing.  The  next  shot  struck  a  sapling,  cutting  it  off  and 
glancing  upward  struck  the  tree  behind  which  we  were  con- 
cealed, with  a  report  like  a  terrible  clap  of  thunder.  All  of  us 
except  the  Chaplain,  struck  for  the  high  timber  with  speed 
that  would  have  done  credit  to  a  quarter-horse  and  which  was 
highly  appreciated  by  the  entire  regiment,  as  was  evidenced 
by  their  shouts  and  laughter. 

On  the  22d  of  July  we  reached  Atlanta.  We  remained  there 
three  months,  and  on  the  nth  of  Nov^ember  we  started  on  that 
memorable  march  to  the  sea.  Nothing  of  much  importance 
occurred  until  we  were  within  seventeen  miles  of  Savannah, 
where  the  enemy  made  a  very  weak  stand.  While  lying  in 
front  of  Savannah  the  Colonel  had  taken  up  quarters  in  a 
deserted  negro  shanty.  One  morning  there  was  a  report  from 
our  extreme  left.  The  Colonel  said,  "That  is  from  a  near 
quarter. ' '  The  words  had  scarcely  passed  his  lips  when  a  shell 
came  crashing  through  the  building  and  dropped  about  four 
feet  from  him.  It  required  no  orders  to  induce  us  to  retreat. 
We  retreated,  and  I  cannot  say  it  was  an  orderly  retreat  either. 
Matters  kept  intensifying  in  interest.  The  next  day  a  gun- 
boat came  up  the  Savannah  River  and  sent  a  shell  about  the 
size  of  a  ten-cent  crock  as  an  introduction  to  us.  It  struck  a 
liv^e  oak  in  front  of  our  quarters,  but  luckily  for  us  it  did  not 
explode.     After  that  I  took  up  my  quarters  in  a  rice  ditch. 

One  afternoon  I  was  engaged  in  pulling  a  tooth  for  a  man  on 
the  bank  of  the  ditch,  when  a  shell  came  crashing  along 
through  the  timber,  causing  us  to  roll  into  that  ditch  in  a 
most  undignified  way,  and  neither  of  us  saw  anything  funny  in 
it  either. 
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A  few  miuutes  after  this  incident  we  received  orders  to  marcli 
into  Savannah.  As  the  Colonel  and  mj-self  were  walking  down 
one  of  the  principal  streets,  a  gentleman  came  up  to  us  and  with 
a  pleasant  good  morning,  said,  "I  am  glad  to  see  you,  come 
home  with  me  and  take  breakfast."  He  proved  to  be  a  den- 
tist, and  was  originally  from  Philadelphia.  When  he  presented 
us  to  his  wife,  he  said  to  her,  "M3'  dear,  here  are  two  genuine 
live  Yankees.  I  told  you  they  were  coming,  but  you  would 
not  believe  me."  We  had  a  delightful  breakfast,  and  we 
parted  the  best  of  friends. 

After  resting  there  for  a  month  we  started  for  South  Carolina. 
After  cro.ssing  the  Savannah  River  we  were  halted  for  a  day 
and  a  night  on  account  of  torpedoes  being  planted  in  the  road. 
These  having  been  located  and  passage  made  safe,  we  resumed 
our  line  of  march.  After  going  about  a  mile,  one  of  our  boys, 
who  had  been  out  foraging,  discovered  a  torpedo  planted  in 
front  of  the  door  of  a  building  that  had  sweet  potatoes  stored  in 
it.  In  less  time  than  it  takes  me  to  tell  the  stor>',  the  troops 
drove  the  inmates  out  of  the  building  and  set  fire  to  it. 

On  the  march  that  da}-  a  man  in  the  rear  of  the  regiment  said 
to  a  comrade,  "This  damned  little  State  was  the  first  to  secede 
and  start  this  rebellion,  and  it  ought  to  be  pushed  off  into  the 
sea."  Another  comrade,  who  was  noted  for  never  being  in  a 
fight  if  he  could  sneak  into  a  hospital,  said,  "Yes,  and  I  would 
willingly  roll  up  my  sleeves  and  help  push,"  then  I  took  a 
hand  in  the  conversation  and  remarked,  "You  might  push  but 
you  wouldn't  fight." 

From  here  we  pu.shed  on  into  North  Carolina.  On  this  side  of 
Raleigh  we  heard  of  the  death  of  I^incoln.  This  news  seemed 
to  paralyze  the  whole  command,  but  soon  after  that  the  news 
came  of  Lee's  surrender.  We  at  once  started  in  pursuit  of 
Johnston.  In  all  our  marching  I  never  saw  men  march  with 
such  determination  and  vigor.  It  was  almost  impossible  for  a 
horse  to  keep  up  with  them,  but  we  soon  had  orders  to  halt,  as 
an  armistice  had  been  concluded.  We  rested  here  for  a  while, 
and  then  hearing  that  the  whole  Confederate  army  had  sur- 
rendered, we  turned  our  faces  homeward. 
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Within  a  few  miles  of  Fredericksburg  a  colored  man  came 
out  from  a  large  brick  house  and  walked  by  my  side.  The 
Chaplain  said  to  him,  "Well,  my  man,  where  are  you  going?" 
His  reply  was,  "I  am  going  to  Fredericksburg  to  wait."  The 
Chaplain  then  said  to  him,  "What  did  the  Rebs  say  when  they 
heard  of  Lee's  surrender?"  "Boss,  you  ought  to  seed  the 
sick  tumbled  out  of  bed  and  the  well  tumbled  in,  and  they 
wished  that  the  Yankees  and  Jeff  Davis  were  all  in  hell."  We 
continued  our  march  until  we  reached  Alexandria,  Virginia, 
where  on  the  17th  of  July,  1S65,  we  were  mustered  out  of 
service. 

We  returned  to  Philadelphia  in  a  body,  where  we  were 
accorded  a  pleasant  reception  and  a  grand  parting  ceremony 
was  celebrated  b}^  giving  a  picnic  down  the  Delaware  River, 
and  strange  enough  I  was  the  only  officer  who  had  the  temerity 
to  accompany  the  boj^s  on  this  occasion.  I  had  no  old  scores 
to  settle,  and  I  felt  safe  in  their  hands,  and  I  maj-  be  pardoned 
for  saying  I  was  treated  with  the  most  respectful  consideration. 

The  hand-shakes  and  good-byes  were  of  the  most  affecting 
character.  We  had  become  as  one  family  who  had  stuck  to 
each  other  in  the  long  weary  marches  beneath  scorching  suns 
and  pelting  storms,  stood  at  the  cannon's  mouth  to  see  our 
comrades  mowed  down  in  swaths,  and  withstood  fierce  charges 
at  the  expense  of  life  to  those  we  loved. 

Now  that  grim-visaged  war  had  smoothed  its  wrinkled  front 
and  we  had  hung  up  our  bruised  arms  as  monuments,  we  were 
confronted  with  problems  that  to  us  were  almost  as  severe  as 
the  war  itself,  and  which  found  expression  in  one  of  the  men 
exclaiming,  "Now  the  war  is  over  and  the  oyster  business 
broken  up,  what  the  devil  will  I  do?" 

For  an  army  of  men  to  be  thrown  at  once  into  the  peaceful 
avocations  of  life,  which  were  already  overcrowded,  necessarily 
created  apprehensions  as  to  what  we  were  to  do  with  ourselves, 
but  it  has  been  well  said,  "Peace  hath  its  victories,  no  less 
renowned  than  war.  " 
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It  was  safe  to  conclude  that  men  who  had  the  courage  to  gain 
victories  such  as  perched  upon  the  banners  of  our  gallant  soldier 
boys  would  have  the  nerve  to  throttle  the  world  and  wring  from 
it  success  in  every  avenue  of  life. 

"  O  for  the  swords  of  former  time, 
O  for  the  men  who  bore  them. 
When  armed  for  right,  they  stood  sublime, 
And  tyrants  crouched  before  them." 


